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N T S Se These German troopers have halted in a Serbian town which their forces 

TT ee have occupied to consult a map of the district which the German military 7 dual 
authorities have had posted on the walls of the town for this purpose. , 
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Kitchener at Anzac 


N Nov. 18 Lord Kitchener spent 
() ten hours at Anzac Cove, Gal- 
lipoli, which a fortnight later 
was to be abandoned. He came unan- 
nounced except to the chief in com- 
mand, but so quickly did the message 
“K. of K. is here” pass among the 
men that ten minutes after he had 
landed from a small boat 2,000 raised 
a cheer. According to an eyewitness: 


Without any pause Lord Kitchener 
went straight up the steepest road in 
the Anzac area, direct from the beach 
to the highest point in the Old Anzac 
area. You can follow its windings from 
the beach, and in less than ten minutes 
one could see the tall figure stalking by 
the side of the little figure which all 
Anzac knows so well, right at the top of 
the steep ascent. Most persons arrive 
at that summit breathless, and one 
most certainly expected a respite on the 
way, but Lord Kitchener went straight 
up without a halt, and. arriving at the 
top, immediately spoke to the Brigadiers 
assembled there without pausing for 
breath. He went through the front fir- 
ing trench on the Neck, where the Light 
Horse had charged. The troops could 
scarcely be restrained from cheering 
him, although the Turks in places were 
within twenty yards. 

The Anzac staff had some moments of 
considerable anxiety as the tall person 
with a staff officer's cap went stalking 
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round Certain awkward corners all too 
visible to the Turkish snipers. He con- 
stantly spoke to the men. The Austral- 
ian soldier fortunately generally man- 
ages to keep his head on these occa- 
sions. Passing the small canteen which 
is carried on under the greatest diffi- 
culties by the splendid efforts of the 
Sydney Y. M. C. A., and has been a 
great help to the British as well as to 
the Australasian troops, he asked. one 
private standing near, ‘‘ Hallo, Y. M. C, 
A. here? What can you get there?’’ 
“ Nuts,’’ answered the man laconically. 
“Yes, but I mean what can you get 
there generally? ’’ repeated Lord Kitch- 
ener. ‘* Nothing,’’ answered the man. 
Lord Kitchener burst into a laugh and 
passed on, 


Doctor of Sudden Death 
A LTHOUGH Italy has no Victoria 


Cross she has a decoration which 

is quite as much coveted and 
quite as rarely bestowed, La Medaglia 
al Valore Militare. It has just been 
given for the first time in the present 
war. The recipient is Sottotenenti Decio 
Raggi, who before the war was a phy- 
sician. Three. days after he was dec- 
orated he was killed on Podgora slope 
opposite Gorizia. Owing to his method- 
ical strategy before the enemy h‘s men 
called him the “Doctor of Sudden 
Death.” The will which he left is char- 
acteristic: 

‘* While the venerated Majesty of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III.,’"’ he wrote, ‘* with 
fatherly regard purposes to unite all our 
race in one family behind their natural 
frontiers, I from Capriva on this sec- 
ond of July, 1915, declare to my dear 
ones these my last wishes. 

O youth of Italy! envy my happy lot. 
In the holy name of God and in the 
hope of a better life, for the greatness 
and unity and honor of our country, 
for the liberty and independence of my 
opposed brethren, in the sacred name of 


Italy, in the love and through the love 
of all that is Italian, I die blessed. 

Neither toils, nor dangers, nor hunger, 
nor thirst, nor long watching, nor pri- 
vation have ever shaken my faith in our 
just national aspirations or my love for 
down-trodden Italians, or my hate for 
the old and new tyrants, our oppres- 
sors. 

Do you then who hold me dear not 
abandon yourselves to useless regrets, 
but cultivate such love for me as my 
sou] will still maintain for you.-I beg 
forgiveness from those I have done ill 
to, as I forgive any who have done ill 


eam * * * 


Unnamed Air Heroes 


HE last report to come from Field 
T Marshal Sir John French records 

a number of achievements of Brit- 
issh airmen without, however, mention- 
ing their names. In one case, a pilot 
and observation officer flying over the 
German lines were successively at- 
tacked by five aviatiks. Two were an- 
nihilated, two fell badly damaged, and 
one sought safety in flight. Another 
encounter is described as follows: 


A British airplane, escorting a recon- 
no’ ssance machine, saw a hostile ma- 
chine at about 5,000 feet. In the pur- 
suit they lost in a cloud both the enemy 
and their own friends. They therefore 
turned back, and on the way home were 
attaeked by two Fokker machines,which 
swooped down from 11,000 feet. The 
enemy kept in the rear and fired 
through their propellers. Our observer 
returned the fire, and after using about 
half a drum saw the leading pursuer 
tail-gl'de and go to earth in a vertical 
nose dive. The pilot watched the ma- 
chine go down several thousand feet in 
this way, and the observer could subse- 
quently see the German airplane fall 
among some trees, whence what ap- 
peared to be a cloud of dust then arose. 
The second Fokker discontinued the 
combat. . 


Problem of Saloniki Campaign 





name Macedonia is cut by the 

Serbo-Grecian and Bulgar-Grecian 
boundaries and extends eastward almost 
to the Bulgar-Turkish line. 

Four railways are almost certain to 
play an important part in the coming 
operations and three of them have their 
termini at Saliniki—the first runs north- 
east across the frontier to Monastir, 
the second north up the Vardar to the 
junction at Uskub, and the third runs 
parallel with the second as far as 
Doiran where it turns eastward, skirt- 
ing the Aegean marshes at twenty or 
thirty miles from the sea until it drops 


T= territory designated by the 


to Dedeaghatch, fifteen miles northwest 
of Enos. The fourth railway forms a 
junction with it at Dedeaghatch and 
again by a branch line at Ferejik, ten 
miles inland, and then ascends the Ma- 
ritza Valley on the Bulgarian side until 
it links up with the Belgrade-Nish-Sofia 
railway (the Orient Express) to Con- 
stantinople, at Kuleli Burgas. Previous 
to the Bulgar-Turkish convention of 
July 21 it traversed about twenty-two 
miles of Turkish territory, where the 
Maritza forms an elbow eastward. 

Thus the natural lines of least geo- 
graphic resistance inland are the val- 
leys of the two great rivers, the Vardar 
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and the Maritza. Near the mouth of 
the former is, of course, Saloniki, which 
stands well away from the fever-haunt- 
ed estuarial marshes of the river, and, 
as has been said, is well sheltered by 
Chalkis. 

The military problem for the Franco- 
British commanders to solve is the de- 
fense of the hinterland and the flanking 
of the enemy from the east along the 
Saloniki-Dedeaghatch railway with a 
possible movement along the De- 
deaghatch-Kuleli Burgas in conjunction 
with a Russian landing at Varna or 
Burgas on the Black Sea coast of Bul- 
garia. ; 





The Situation 
(Week ending January 3, 1916) 





HE sinking of the British passenger 
T steamer Persia in the Mediterra- 

nean, apparently by a submarine, 
with the loss of 250 lives, was the most 
sensational war event of the week. This 
has no bearing upon the military situa- 
tion, however, save as it may affect 
public sentiment, both in belligerent 
and in neutral countries. 

In a military sense the most signifi- 
cant events of the week have developed 
on the Russian front and at Saloniki. 
Russia has long been preparing for a 
new offensive along the whole Galician 
and Bessarabian front, and this has 
taken definite shape in the last few 
days. A series of important battles 
has been fought by General Ivanoff’s 
forces along the Styr River in Galicia, 
and on the Dneister in the southwestern 
corner of Russia, facing the Rumanian 
frontier. Losses on both sides nave 
been heavy, with the result still unde- 
cided. The success or failure of this 
drive is likely to have much to do with 
determining the side on which Rumania 
will cast its fortunes. 

In preparing for this offensive Rus- 
sia has drafted 5,000,000 more men, 
making a total of 9,000,000 put into the 
field since the beginning of the war, 
and she is said to have 9,000,000 others 
still in reserve. The new army is re- 
ceiving plenty of ammunition from 
England, France, the United States, and 
Japan. 

Against the Russian drive the Aus- 
tro-Germans are opposing a total of 
1,500,000 seasoned fighters under Field 
Marshal von Mackensen and General 
Pflanger, and the Berlin military crit- 
ics say that their positions are uncon- 
querable by any Russian attacks. Eight 
separate attacks on the Bessarabian 
front were repulsed by the Teutons 
in the four -days after Chirstmas. 
The huge Russian force continued its 
heavy blows, however, and on Jan. 2 
Petrogard reported that the heights 
near Czernowitz had been taken and 
870 prisoners captured there. Will this 
fresh effort develop enough power to 
break through the whole Balkan line 
of the Germanic allies? It is with this 
question in mind that the eyes of the 
world will be centred upon the Russian 
front in the coming weeks. 

Equally dramatic in a smaller way is 
the interest that centres upon the fate 
of the Franco-British forces intrenched 
at Saloniki. Their position has been 
pronounced by military experts to be 
impregnable, but the possibility of an 
overpowering attack by the Teutons 
and Bulgarians has become increasing- 
ly apparent in the last few days. Pre- 
mier Radoslavoff of Bulgaria is quoted 
as having stated at a conference of 
Government leaders that military oper- 
ations were soon to begin against Sa- 
loniki. 

If the Entente allies construct the 
most modern and efficient field works 
around their Greek stronghold, they will 
still need 600,000 men to hold their 
original lines of defense. But the max- 
imum number that can be spared from 
other fronts is only about 200,000. This 
means that the lines around Saloniki 
must be reduced to a circumference of 
thirty or forty miles. Even then they 
will be dangerously thin. The strongest 
element in the precarious situation is 
the fact that the fleet in the bay can 
sweep the hills clean of any forces that 
attempt to storm the main works. 

On the western front the situation 
remains practically unchanged in spite 
of violent artillery duels in Flanders 
and heavy fighting in the Vosges. Ear- 
ly in the week the French captured sev- 
eral German trenches on Hartmann’s- 
Weilerkopf, taking 1,300 prisoners; but 
on Dec. 29 the Germans recaptured the 
last of these trenches and took nearly 
1,500 prisoners. 
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The Beginning of a German Gas Attack as Shown 
by a Photograph Taken from a War Aeroplane 
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This picture was taken by a Russian aviator who was flying 
above the lines of battle just as the German operators of 
the gas eylinders opev.ed them to let the poisonous fumes 
be carried by a westeriy wind against the Russian ranks. 
The men in the centre of the photograph have just released 
the asphyxiating gas and to the right are three lines of Ger- 
man soldiers awaiting the order to charge, the setting sun 


casting long shadows before them. 
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Many Types of Allied Prisoners in German Hands 


The above photograph was taken “somewhere” in Germany at a prison camp, and shows the characteristic type of 
Siberian soldiers, who are usually men of large stature and heavy build. 


This group of Germany's war prisoners, reported to have been photographed at the citadel at Lille, France, includes Englishmen and 
Scotchmen (to the left), a Mohammedan (near the centre), and French soldiers, some wearing the new steel casque. 


(Feature Photo Service.) 
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With the Kaiser's Forces in the Russian War Arena 




















The transportation of Russian 
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Catholic Church “ quarters occu? cd 
in captured Grodno. at Brest-Litovsk 
‘Photo from Paul Thompson.) (Photo from Preas Illus. C« 
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Bulgaria’s Army, Its Commander, and a Field of Battle 





























A comprehensive view of a Bulgarian army division in the field, with its transport wagons along the line of railway. 
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The valley of the Ibar, in Serbia, in which was waged 
the fighting south of the arsenal city, Kragouyevats 























General Monro (at left), formerly in command at the 
Dardanelles, is here seen with his staff at Saloniki. 
(Photos © Underwood ¢ Underwood.) 











The British come as the Greeks go: a contrast afforded 
by the two passing columns of army transport wagons. 





Scenes With the British Forces Now on the Macedonian Front 











The old Alexander gate in the Rue de Vardar, at Saloniki 
with soldiers of the Allies here and there beneath 
oto International Film Service.) 
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alain the British trenches in 
Macedonia; sharpshooters 
on outpost duty on the 
lookout for Bulgarian 
infantry snipers. 





Off for the front in a snowstorm: a detachment of the British 
Cyclist Corps leaves Saloniki for the front during a hard snowfall. 
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Manning a French Army Balloon in Alsace 
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A French military balloon rising from an Alsatian field for an inspection of German positions. The men at the guy ropes are awaiting 


the order to let go. 


( Photos American Press Ass*.) 


























fhe war balloon with inflation nearly completed. Culuny tne royes and freeing the huge hag for the flight before the w 
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Some of the Balkan Army of France, and Its Leader 
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General Sarrail, Commander in Chief of the French forces in the Balkans, watching the movements of his first line troops. 
Official Photograph from the French Wear Department. (Copyright, Medem Photo Service.) 
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French infantry in the Balkan trenches—the lunch hour. 


(Photos .from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


An armored French aeroplane carrying a light, quick-fire gun at the border 
town of Guievgueli. 
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Paris Delights in Honoring Its War Heroes 
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Crowd on the Grand Boulevards cheering veteran marine fusiliers of the Yser (Photo from 
campaign who are entering a theatre to attend a complimentary matinee. Press Illustrating Co.) 


(Above) Admiral Lacaze 
reviewing and congratulat- 
ing the marines who helped 
defend the road to Calais 


against the Germans. 


(Medem Photo Service.) 

















(To the left) A delegation 
of Greek volunteers offer- 
ing a stand of Greek and 
French colors to the army 
museum at the Invalides. 


(Photo International Film 


Service. ) 
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Trenched and Tented: in a British War Camp 


PO aA OSI SOE INN, LONE LONDEN LES ES POEL EIRENE GE OE ALES 


The city of tents in the augmented camp near Saloniki. (Below) The encircling British trenches stretch from hill to hill, 
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When the Retreating Serbians Quitted 
Their Own Soil for Albanian Territory 






































These are some of the many Serbian soldiers who failed to escape and fell into Teuton hands. 
lese a ; 


GENERAL RADOMIR PI 
Commander in Chief of 
Serbian army 
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Calling the roll in a Serbian detachment to find A scene in Severin, Rumania, where the Rumanian Red Cross 
out how many have been lost in battle. is caring for about 10,000 Serbian women and children. 
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of Serbians, flee- 
ing before the 
successful 
Austro - German 
and Bulgarian 
invasion, has just 
arrived in 
Albania. 








Scattering bands of 
retreating Serbian 
soldiers lined the 
roads toward the 
frontier. 


(Photos from 
Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


, RADOMIR PUTNIK 
ider in Chief of the 
serbian army 
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Soldiers Take Their Rest Where They Find 
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These German troops are quartered in the lofts of peasants’ houses in a village in Northern France and have extemporized their own 


private stairways from outside in the form of ladders. 
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Photo Notes from the British Tigris Campaign. 
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The first British aeroplane fleet in Mesopotamia. 




















Bridge of boats made by Royal Engineers at Ali a) Gharbi being closed after the passing of a launch. 
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Arabs watching the arrival of a river steamer at Kut el Amara. 


(Photos © International Film Service.) 
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Abyssinia’s Brown Forces Among the Belligerents 


HE most significant news from 
T the Near East, where the Mo- 
hammedan power is a daily grow- 
ing menace to the possessions of Eng- 
land, is this: the young Emperor of 
Abyssinia, who has not been many 
months upon the throne, has renewed 
his offer of large bodies of seasoned 
troops to the Entente powers, with the 
clear understanding that they may be 
employed in either one of two direc- 
tions—in the Mount Sinai Peninsula, 
to stop the rush of the Turks from 
Beersheba on the Suez Canal; or in 
Mesopotamia, to block the advance of 
Moslem troops from Bagdad down the 
Tigris and Euphrates valleys. Since the 
ports which give access to Abyssinia 
are near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
and therefore four days by steamship 
from Suez, at the southern end of the 
Suez Canal, these well-drilled, admir- 
ably armed and courageous. troops 
could be placed at any point on the 
canal menaced by a Turkish raid within 
a week from the time they leave Abys- 
sinia; the distance to Bassora (Busra) 
on the Persian Gulf is practically the 
same; so that, within seven days these 
troops, to the number—if transport be 
available—of a quarter of a million, or 
six full army corps, could strike at 
either or both heads of the Moham- 
medan advance. 


So far, the cabled information. But 
from this message, two essential parts 
are missing, in order that it may con- 
vey its full meaning. These we shall 
try to add: The first is that the Abys- 
sinians are unique among the African 
nations in this, that, for milleniums, 
they have been identified with the life 
of the Semitic or Christian civilization 
of the Eastern Mediterranean; that to- 
day Abyssinia is a Christian nation, of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church, and 
therefore for generations has been the 
traditional ally of Russia, the opponent 
of Eastern Mediterranean Mohamme- 
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danism; and, secondly, that, within the 
last decade, these well-equipped and 
admirably organized troops have 
fought, side by side with the English 
and Anglo-Egyptian armies, against 
the Moslems of Northern Africa, and 
notably against the “Mad Mullah,” 
whose raids began sixteen or seventeen 
years ago. 

The Abyssinians are largely of old 
Egyptian stock, of brown rather than 


-black color, though mixed with much 


Somali blood on the southern slopes of 
their African Switzerland; but, unlike 
the lax fellaheen of the Nile valley, 
these hardy mountaineers are splendid- 
ly developed, courageous, warlike by 
nature and tradition, and, in virtue of 
their mediaeval feudal system, as well 
organized in a national sense for fight- 
ing as are the feudal Japanese. This 
is, therefore, an enormously vital ac- 
cession of force, at a point where force 
may be urgently needed. 

It would be the greatest mistake in 
the world to think of the rugged inhab- 
itants of the cool Abyssinian uplands as 
savages—though much about their life 
is still barbaric; for they have been in 
possession of a civilization and a writ- 
ten literature far longer than many of 
the peoples of Northern Europe—nota- 
bly the Teutonic and Scandinavian na- 




























































Lij Eyasu, Emperor of Abyssinia, born in 1896, a grandson of — 
Menelek I1., whom he succeeded in 1913. 
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Abouna Mathaos, head 
of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church—the na- 
tional church—in Ab- 
yssinia. 




















A band of Abyssinian 
warriors ir front of @ 
native thatched council- 


chamber. 
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tions which were still heathen only a 
few centuries ago; while, long before 
the 


would be better to call Ethiopians, were 


our era, Abyssinians, whom it 


it not that this term now quite mistuk- 
enly suggests negro blood, were in con- 
tact with Egyptian and Semitic culture; 
tradition has it, indeed, that their Em- 
perors, including the present young 
ruler, are direct descendants of a son 
borne by the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon; sprung, therefore, from the 
line of King David. A further tradition 
ascribes their present faith to the Ethi- 
opian who, it is related, came into con- 
tact with Philip the Apostle. But it is 
more likely that their Christianity dates 
from about the time of Constantine the 
Great and the Nicene Council, and 
their church art, particularly the fres- 
coes in their odd, circular churches, is 
distinctly Byzantine in inspiration. 
Abyssinia we have called the African 
Switzerland. So it is, so far as its huge 




















The Abbai waterfall on the Blue Nile. 





Camels and cattle watering at Hawash ford en route to the capital. 
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A rough trail on the Cher-Cher, one of the three routes to the capital. 


mountain ridges, its snow-peaks, its 
precipices, and great rivers go; for, as 
the Rhine and Rhone and Danube all 
rise in the mountain system of the Alps, 
so does nearly all the water of the Nile 
come from the enormous hills of Abys- 
sinia; indeed, the whole fertile soil of 
the marvelous Nile valley is made up 
of alluvial soil brought down by these 
Nile tributaries from the Abyssinian 
hills. 

But 


in one way, the contrast with 


Switzerland»is complete; Abyssinia is 
by nature a botanical garden, a zoolog- 


ical garden as well; a great many of 
the plants and fruits that are the basis 
of civilized life are indigenous there, 
and may well have been carried from 
Abyssinia to the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean basin. Notable among these is 
coffee, which even takes its name from 
the Abyssinian district of Kaffa; dates, 
olives, figs, limes, vines, blackberries, 
raspberries, cotton, indigo, and sugar- 
cane also grow wild in the exceedingly 
rich upland river bottoms; while, when 
we come to zoology, we have to include 
all the most notable inhabitants of our 











Dedjatch Seium, Governor of the 


er. 


menageries: elephants, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, lions, giraffes, ostriches, 
monkeys and baboons of a dozen species. 


The law of Abyssinia is still based 
on the institutes of Justinian, the sixth 
century Emperor of Byzantium, but the 
Ethiopian alphabet is at least as old as 
that of Greece, and comes from the 
Sabean country at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, which, even in Solomon’s time, 
traded with India. The literature is 
largely made up of translations from 
the Hebrew, the Greek and Arabic; and 
it was from the ancient tongue of Abys- 
sinia, closely akin to the oldest form of 


Hebrew or Assyrian, that the Book 
of Enoch was recovered, in modern 
days. 


It is, therefore, quite fitting that this 
ancient kingdom, which antedates Mo- 
hammedanism by milleniums, sheuld 
now stand ready to join with its tradi- 
tional friends, Russia and England and 
France, to fight the Moslems and their 
And the great battle of Ado- 
which the Italians lost 6,000 
picked European troops and more than 
twice as many blacks, sufficiently 
showed how well the Abyssinians can 


fight. CHARLES JOHNSTON 
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War’s Traffic on the Broad Danube 


A fleet of Austrian monitors on the Danube near 
Belgrade after the fall of the Serbian capital. 
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A Teutonic Red Cross ship on the Danube. (Above) Transportation down the Danu of German war supplies. 
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Fighting on the Heights Above the Isonzo 


A burning village set on fire by Italian shells in the attack on Gorizia. In the foreground are refugees from the conflagration. 


, — ' A stre ‘ene in Gorizia, the object 
An Italian battery. A member of the nearest gun’s crew has just been wounded. A street sce a isles 
n ailan Dattery. ~ Y s ¢ . ‘ 
™ (Photos from Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
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General O’Ryan Tells What National Guard Offers Members 
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HAN Major General John F., 
O’Ryan, N. G. N. Y., the com- 


manding officer of the New York 
Division of the National Guard, there 
is no soldier in this country, not of the 
Regular Army itself, whose opinions 
carry greater weight or who is more 
highly thought of by his brother offi- 
cers of all arms of the various services 
identified with the American system 
of national defense. Under General 
O’Ryan the National Guard of New 
York has been brought to the hichest 
state of efficiency in its history, and 
has won for itself the praise of every 
officer of the regular establishment who 
has, in the line of duty, been brought 
into contact with its officers and men. 

Today the National Guard of the 
country enjoys to a greater extent the 
support and approval of the citizens 
generally than ever before in its his- 
tory, a condition due as much as any- 
thing else to the splendid type of the 
men who, in recent years, have been 
placed in command of the various State 
organizations. 

A few days ago the writer, in the 
course of a talk with General O’Ryan, 
asked him to answer one question. That 
question was: 

“What does the National Guard of 
New York State ”—and what applies to 
New York should apply to the rest of 
the United States—“ offer to eligible 
young men?” 

“ That,” replied General O’Ryan, “ is 
a question which nearly every young 
man thinks he can readily answer. Yet 
our experience shows that the average 
young man in the State, who has not 
had the advantages of National Guard 
training of the present day, has little 
conception of the many advantages 
which result from the military training 
and discipline offered by service in the 
New York Division. 

“ Does the average young civilian ap- 
preciate their importance? In social life 
the uncultured man who is a stranger 
to the customs and amenities which ob- 
tain among cultured people is frequent- 
ly oblivious of his own shortcomings, al- 
though he may, vaguely, realize that he 
is handicapped in life. 

“It is well known that military men 
enjoy comparatively good health and 
long life, when active service does not 
intervene as an adverse factor; but this 
good health and longevity are not en- 
tirely the result of the physical require- 
ments for military service. They re- 
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A charge by a mounted division of Nutivnal Guardsmen. 


sult in large measure from a knowl- 
edge gained in the military service of 
the importance of proper diet, personal 
hygiene, physical exercise and sanita- 
tion. 

“After the recruit has been in the 
military service for a few months he 
is an alert critic of the physique, car- 
riage, posture, and walk of those he 
meets in every day life. He has been 
taught to appreciate the importance of 
these matters. What discerning eye has 
failed to criticise the carriage and 
walk of the average man in the street? 
One waddles, the next man shuffles by. 
The third bumps along with ponderous 
pomposity. The next perhaps is a 
young man with a mouth full of gum, 
whose jaws are working synchronously 
with the movement of his feet. The 
average untrained man doesn’t carry 
his body. He appears and acts as if 
his torso were a fat sack of meal set 
with a thud on his pelvic pedestal. His 
legs act like self-governed propellers 
carrying an unwelcome load. The mili- 
tary system teaches the young man to 
regard his body as a machine which 
must be attended with the care given a 


gait, or slouchy carriage, or other form 
of idiosyncrasy which may have char- 
acterized his physical action. and to 
conform to correct standards. 

“In like manner the recruit is taught 
directness of speech and accuracy of 
statement. It is found that the aver- 
age young man upon enlisting in the 
National Guard cannot correctly trans- 
mit an oral message of a few sentences. 
It is a memory feat too difficult for 
him. He frequently lacks quick mental 
concentration and the ability to repeat 
what was stated to him but a few mo- 
ments before. This and many other 
shortcomings adversely affect a young 
man’s standing with his employer, and 
therefore his earning capacity. In 
many cases the young man is permitted 
in civil life to perpetuate his shortcom- 
ings through the _ establishment of 
habit, without systematic effort on the 
part of his civil superiors to correct 
such shortcomings. The average young 
man is apt to be wilful. Frequently he 
is ruthlessly impolite. Often he lacks 


consideration for the rights of others. 
Occasionally his respect for laws and 
regulations adopted for the benefit of 
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motor. Its several members must be 
taught to act with co-ordination and to 
be completely under the domination of 
the signals from the cranial switch 
tower. Military drill and instruction 
teach the recruit the functions of the 
heart, the lungs and the other organs. 
the conditions which should obtain to 
enable them to function efficiently, and 
that these conditions are largely af- 
fected by proper posture and carriage 
in walking. The recruit is taught to 
discard the shiftless shamble, sloppy 








A National Guard sup- 
ply train under way 
for the training cump. 





To the right. Pitching 
tents and preparing to 
bivouac in a field. 
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the majority, can be measured only in 
terms of his contempt. It frequently 
happens that in some American homes 
the importance of the young man’s 
position as a member of the family is 
so well recognized that his own parents 
do not deem it expedient to attempt to 
correct his shortcomings even where 
they are cognizant of them. A species 
of filial lese majeste seems to prevail 
in some homes and to make inadvisible 
parental criticism of the young Ameri- 
can budding into manhood. 

“The military service is not handi- 
capped by these influences, and our 
young men are schooled and corrected 
throughout their recruit service, and 
where necessary beyond that period, in 
all these matters which so vitally af- 
fect one’s quality of manhood. 

“Tt is probable that when the ad- 
vantages of National Guard training 
are referred to among eligible young 
men their thoughts turn to the social 
life of the armory, to the physical drill, 
to the work on the rifle range and to 
the tactical exercises in the field. But 
far from the least4mportant of the ad- 
vantages offered by our service, is this 
training of the mind and of the body, 
the inculcation of patriotism and the 
establishment of a high standard of 
honor. Service in the National Guard 
of this State, whether in the infantry, 
cavalry, field artillery or other auxil- 
iary arms, under present day condi- 
tions, offers the very best aid to suc- 
cess in the business world that the 
young men of the State can ask for.” 
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charge during manoeuvres of the militiamen. 
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In the Hills That Gave Its Name to Montenegro 
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A view of the famous Black Mountains of Montenegro, where the Balkan 
fighting is reported to be incessant, taken from the fortress of Virbazar, 
Illustrating Co.) 
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Oversea Cartoons on War [hemes 














SAMSON IN THE BALKANS. The Entente Delilah: “I cut 
| his hair off to the roots in 1912, but it has all grown out again!’ 
-(c) Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 





stop! Throw the Serb this 
We need that ourselves.” 
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Ferdinand of Bulgaria: ‘Sire, 
FOREWARNED Miss Columbia: ‘‘You’d better stop it 


Woodrow’s gone to get his typewriter.”’—-The Bystander (London) 


SERBIA’S RESCUERS. ‘Stop, 
funeral wreath, not the life-preserver! 
--(c) Ulk (Berlin). 





























A BREACH OF GOOD TASTE 
my country also may be the victim of Serbian aggression. 
Francis Joseph of Austria: ‘‘Do not speak of rope in the house of 
one who has been hanged!’’ [Refers to the alleged resentment 
Austria toward her German overlords.|-—Travaso (Rome). 
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